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IT IS ESSENTIAL THAT DEMOCRACY 
TAKE A NEW LOOK AT ITS SOCIAL 
AND ECONOMIC PROGRAM, AND 
THIS IS EVERYWHERE A SIGNAL FOR 
CONFLICT. LIBERTY, EQUALITY, 
DEMOCRACY CANNOT LIVE IN A 
VACUUM. THEY MUST HAVE THEIR 
ROOTS DEEP DOWN IN THE SOIL OF 
DAILY LIFE. THE BRAVE WORDS OF 
DEMOCRACY CANNOT LIVE EN- 
GRAVED ON MONUMENTS ALONE, 
BUT MUST BE WRITTEN ON THE 
HEARTS OF MEN. DEMOCRACY 
MUST ADAPT ITS PROGRAM AND 
ITS TOOLS TO MODERN TIMES. 


CHARLES E. MERRIAM 
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INTERSTATE TARIFFS DAM NATIONAL PROSPERITY 


Laws restricting trade among the states promote economic provincialism 


By JAMES V. ALLRED 
Governor of the State of Texas 


E have always prided ourselves on the 

W high standard of living which our peo- 

ple enjoy. We have attributed this pros- 
perity to the resourcefulness of the American 
people in adapting the 
discoveries of science 
to useful ends, to their 
ability to organize pro- 
ductive processes so 
that goods may be pro- 
duced in great quanti- 
ties for the use of all 
of our people. We 
have said that we have 
been privileged to be 
born in a land blessed 
with the most abund- 
ant and varied natu- 
ral resources. to be 
found anywhere on the globe. We have attrib- 
uted much to the fact that we have established 
and have preserved with greatest zeal a demo- 
cratic system of government. 

And we have pridefully pointed to the fact 
that the United States is the greatest free-trade 
area in the world. No barriers have hampered 
the free flow of our products from producer to 
consumer. American businessmen have been 
free to sell their goods wherever a market ex- 
isted. Our Founding Fathers wrote into the 
Constitution that Congress should have the 
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power “to regulate Commerce with foreign Na- 
tions, and among the several states, and with 
the Indian Tribes.” 

Yet, despite this provision, a careful exami- 
nation shows that many of our States have 
passed laws which violate its clear intent even 
though they may meet the technical tests of 


constitutionality. These laws which restrict in- - 


ternal trade have stolen in through the back 
door. 


Economic provincialism 

Increase in the number of interstate trade 
barriers has approached the point where they 
may return the United States to a “confedera- 
tion” with respect to trade relationships. State 
laws such as sales taxes on individual articles 
manufactured in other states originally meant 
to be protective, are apt to promote economic 
provincialism if they increase at their present 
rate. They invite recriminatory punitive meas- 
ures in the States whose products are originally 
affected! 

A number of states have recently been forced 
to set up ports of entry at their boundaries. 
These ports of entry are necessary under some 
of our present state tax laws, although they 
hamper the movement of traffic, in effect re- 
strain interstate trade and operate as a re- 
straint upon the natural liberties of the peo- 
ple. It is generally assumed that states exer- 
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cise little influence over interstate activities and 
that the Federal Government is supreme in the 
control of interstate commerce. However, al- 
though the states are forbidden to place tariffs 
on imports from sister states, they are actually 
and legally building up other barriers equally 
as restrictive. 

I do not mean to convey the impression that 
base motives have been responsible for the 
shackles which we have imposed upon trade. 
Each of us has seen one business after another 
fall by the wayside. We have seen our work- 
ing people suffer from unemployment, and 
our farmers driven to the wall by low prices. 
In nearly all cases these disasters have been 
visited upon helpless men—men who have 
been caught in a vicious whirlpool of depres- 
sion which each of them did so little to bring 
about. It has been quite natural that sympa- 
thetic governments should do everything 
within their power to alleviate this distress, 
despite the larger implications of their actions. 
I am constrained to point out, however, that in 
protecting local business we have gone a long 
way toward destroying the free trade upon 
which the prosperity of local business is essen- 
tially based. Permit me to cite some examples 
of what these laws have done. 


Out-of-state competition discouraged 

Most of our states have laws which in giving 
preferences to resident enterprises in the sale 
of commodities to state governments have prac- 
tically eliminated out-of-state business from 
this market. Many laws restrict employment 
to residents of the state. In the purchase of 
building supplies, local business is often given 
preference by law. Numerous states stipulate 
that no state funds shall be spent for oleomar- 
garine; one state law provides that only butter 
produced within the state may be used in state 
institutions. Another state goes so far as to give 
a preference to those text books whose authors 
are residents of the state. 

The restrictions which state laws impose 
upon interstate trucking have proved especially 
burdensome. The story is told of a resident of 
my state who wished to have some of his house- 


hold goods sent to West Virginia by truck. The 
trucker was at pains to find out the conditions 
which he would have to meet in passing 
through the states en route. He discovered that 
a southern route was open to him except for 
ten miles in one state. There his truck was two 
feet too long. He found that if he took a north- 
ern route, he would have to spend at least $1,000 
in attorney’s fees, traveling expenses, and taxes, 
and that he would have to spend at least six 
weeks in complying with state laws. 

In many cases we have passed laws to guard 
the health of our citizens only to see them 
become devices to shut out competition. There 
has been loud complaint from our great milk- 
producing states that milk inspection laws 
have been utilized to limit competition in our 
large eastern cities. It is absolutely essential 
that our state governments protect the health 
of our citizens. It is a clear violation of the 
right of farmers throughout this nation to seek 
the best markets for their milk that these laws 
are used as an umbrella for local dairy interests. 

I do not wish to be accused of picking my 
spots in presenting these illustrations. It has 
been charged that those states which are pro- 
ducers of citrus fruits have used their quaran- 
tine laws to stifle competition. While I recog- 
nize that laws to prevent pests and disease from 
infesting the orchards and gardens in my state 
are necessary, I do not desire these laws so to be 
twisted from their original objective that they 
keep out Florida and California fruits simply 
because they may compete with the fruits which 
we grow here. 


Discrimination between businesses 


The laws which have been passed in a num- 
ber of northern states to tax oleomargarine are 
at such a high rate that the sale of the product 
is virtually killed. 

Much has been written and said about this 
type of tax. The whole issue is that commercial 
butter producers have favored and instigated 
restrictions upon oleomargarine on the assump- 
tion that it competes with butter. It matters not 
how much merit there is in this assumption. 

(Continued on page 234) 
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AMERICA’S ECONOMIC PROBLEM NO. 1 


A critical review with constructive proposals 


By JOHN V. VAN SICKLE 


Department of Economics, Vanderbilt University 


acterization of the South as “the Nation’s 

No. 1 economic problem” has placed the 

area and its problems in the national limelight. 
The follow-up report of the National Emer- 
gency Council to the President on economic 
conditions of the South has assembled the docu- 
mentation to substantiate the characterization. 
Both the charge and the evidence have had a 
mixed reception within and without the region. 
This is not unnatural. After all the Report 
dealt largely with averages, and averages con- 
ceal as much as they reveal. Moreover it dealt 
exclusively with the economy of the region and 
economic evidence can never provide a full 
picture of the intangible values in a society. 
Those who see agriculture as a way of life with 
virtues that escape the network of statistical 
evidence regard the analysis as inadequate and 
one-sided. Others, impressed with the region’s 
amazing industrial development since the Great 
War, think of the South as the Nation’s No. 1 


economic opportunity. 


T= President’s recent and dramatic char- 


Purpose of the Report 


In view of these diverse reactions it needs to 
be said that the Report and the eminent group 
of Southern leaders who sponsored it were not 
attempting to present a balanced view of south- 
ern society as a whole, nor a forecast of the 
shape of things to come. Their task was to 
marshal the quantitative evidence regarding 
the situation as it exists to-day; to provide the 
diagnosis that must be made if the President’s 
statement, made in his letter inviting their par- 
ticipation, is to come true: “It is an unbalance 
that can and must be righted, for the sake of the 
South and of the Nation.” Only a group of 
Southerners who loved their region and be- 


lieved in its future would have penned their 
names to the Report. 

For the Report does not make happy reading. 
Despite its opening and impressive catalogue of 
the region’s resources the net effect left upon 
the reader is that of a tragic waste of human 
and natural resources. The evidence on soil 
destruction is summed up in the assertion that 
“the South is losing more than $300,000,000 
worth of fertile topsoil through soil erosion 
every year.” Devotion to cotton, tobacco and 
corn—all inter-tilled crops—and the failure to 
plant cover crops converts the region’s warm 
and friendly climate, its abundant rainfall, and 
its freedom from frost into liabilities. Erosion 
and leaching can operate throughout most of 
the year. 

A soil which is becoming steadily poorer has 
to support a predominantly agricultural popula- 
tion that is growing faster by natural increase 
than that in any other part of the country. Is 
it any wonder that tens of thousands have mi- 
grated annually to other parts of the country? 
“This migration,” says the Report, “has taken 
from the South many of its ablest people.” 
Here is another type of erosion. 

In the face of this growing pressure of popu- 
lation on depleted resources all the other evi- 
dences of deficiency set forth in the Report 
follow naturally: a per capita income about half 
the national average; lack of capital; high cost 
of credit; absentee ownership; an inefficient 
form of tenancy; poor housing; heavy taxes to 
maintain the traditional public services, yet 
withal relatively low educational and health 
standards. 

The Report catalogues deficiencies; it has 
relatively little to say regarding causes, respon- 
sibilities or solutions. The tariff of course is 
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mentioned as penalizing agriculture, and the 
present freight rate structure is characterized 
as out of line with present operating costs and 
traffic density. “It handicaps the South in its 
efforts to expand and diversify its industries.” 

If this is a true picture, and many competent 
students say that it is not overdrawn, the ques- 
tion arises, “What can be done about it?” It 
is important to realize of course that much is 
being done by private as well as public effort. 
Southern industries weathered the great depres- 
sion better than those of other regions, and 
for twenty years now, they have been growing 
faster than those of any other section. If, as, 
and when good times return, the upward 
sweep will doubtless be resumed. This will 
relieve the pressure on the land and provide 
an opportunity that should not be lost to intro- 
duce greater diversification into southern agri- 
culture and greater attention to soil conserva- 
tion. It would be a pity if the recently enacted 
Wages and Hours law should slow down this 
development, for it would be at the expense of 
southern croppers and farm laborers whose 
plight is most pitiable. Cheap electricity for 
power is now, or soon will be, a pervasive fact 
through great areas of the South. The existing 
railroad network, waterways, good roads and 
truck transport open up a vista of development 
for diversified light industries scattered among 
the many smaller cities of the South that are 
ready and anxious to welcome them. 


Coal and cotton crucial 


The hard core of the Southern problem ap- 
pears to lie in two sub-regions: the Southern 
Appalachian Coal Plateau and the old Black 
Belt of King Cotton. In these two areas there 
is a problem of overpopulation that justifies 
Federal and State assistance. If they can be 
brought back into balance, the over-all picture 
of the South will be changed beyond recogni- 
tion. Anyone who doubts the seriousness of 
the situation in these areas is urged to read the 
chapters devoted to them in Migration and 
Economic Opportunity, by Carter Goodrich 
and others, and published by the University 
of Pennsylvania Press (1936). 


The coal plateau typifies the problem con- 
fronting the South. The record of the use and 
abuse of this region—one of nature’s great 
natural storehouses—makes a sad story. Yet 
there are sadder stories to be read in the wasted 
landscape of other parts of the country—the 
cut-over pine lands of the Great Lakes States 
and the dust bow] area of the Great Plains. The 
disaster of opening up those areas to agricul!- 
ture was pointed out in time to have prevented 
the human tragedies, not to mention much of 
the destruction of the natural resources. 

In the coal plateau the population was there 
first; and if their propensity to increase and 
multiply has prevented their standard of living 
from gathering unto itself more of the wealth 
that lay on and under their mountain homes, 
no one can say that their action was not very 
human and sanctioned by man’s immemorial 
ways. Outsiders were not lured into the region 
by high pressure and misleading salesmanship. 
Yet one of the world’s finest hardwood areas 
has been destroyed, and an overcrowded moun- 
tain folk of the oldest American stock are 
scratching a living from eroding hillsides. The 
authors estimate that some 350,000 of these 
people will have to be moved out if the land 
is to be put to its appropriate use, and if those 
who remain are to enjoy minimum comforts. 
Even the area’s vast and almost inexhaustible 
supplies of high grade coal cannot support its 
present mining population. The study esti- 
mates that some 15,000 miners and their fami- 
lies (or 60,000 people) will have to migrate. 

Apparently, inter-regional competition in 
coal mining is such that it would be unwise to 
allow the forces of competition to drive wages 
down to the level of the agricultural incomes 
of the area. This means, of course, an anom- 
alous differential in earning within the area 
and a larger migration than would otherwise 
be necessary. 

The prognostication for the old Cotton Belt 
is equally gloomy. An examination of the soil, 
climate, and institutions, changing production 
techniques, and the world demand for and 
supply of cotton, leads to the conclusion that 
several millions would have to leave the area 
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to permit of any substantial improvement in 
living conditions for those who remained be- 
hind. The author of this chapter in the Migra- 
tion Study does not anticipate any such mass 
movement. “Even with the best of planning, 
migration on any such scale might very well 
upset the national economy and prevent the 
restoration of prosperity. . . . The maximum 
figure, then, does not measure migration so 
much as the amount of regional poverty that 
might be expected to prevail. The point can 
easily be made that these figures can be put to 
their most realistic use as an estimate of the 
relief burden likely to fall upon the nation 
should the South lose the whole export cotton 
market.” (p. 163). 


Migration should be facilitated 


The magnitude of the maladjustment in these 
two areas goes far to explain the deficiencies 
portrayed in the National Emergency Council 
Report. No one man is wise enough to blue- 
print the solution. One thing can be said, how- 
ever: public policy, state and federal, should be 
directed to facilitating population movement. 
Relief and public works programs should not 
reduce the inclination to move. Money spent 
on the education of the young will be a good 
investment particularly as it widens their hori- 
zon and equips them for outside work. An ex- 
panded health program would give those able 
and willing to start life anew the vitality and 
courage to face far-reaching adjustments. There 
is always the danger, of course, that an ex- 
panded health program will simply increase 


the pressure of population on resources. The’ 


states might well follow North Carolina’s ex- 
ample and establish county birth control clinics 
so that the people of these prolific areas might 
regulate their families not according to their 
ignorance, but according to their real desires. 

The public employment offices should be 
kept closely informed of opportunities in other 
parts of the south and of the nation; and a 
definite effort should be made to place qualified 
workers in areas of expanding opportunity. 
The Federal Government might well provide 
part at least of the funds for transporting them 


and their families. A certain quota of jobs on 
federally financed public works in areas of 
expanding opportunity might be reserved for 
workers from these and other depressed areas. 
Such a policy would hardly be feasible in peri- 
ods of general unemployment, but according to 
present indications, the federally assisted pro- 
grams initiated during the current recession 
bid fair to reach their peak during a period of 
active business. The pump-priming theory calls 
for prompt curtailment and postponement, but 
hard engineering and political facts render any 
such development unlikely. If the Federal 
monies could be used to assist migration, risks 
of driving up prices and costs would be greatly 
reduced, and the eventual validity of the whole 
experiment enhanced. 

Before any program can be adopted, the 
South must make up its mind what kind of a 
society it wants, and how its desires are to be 
converted into realities. Would it not be desir- 
able for the Southern governors to appoint a 
committee of experts (two from each state) to 
draft recommendations. They should be ex- 
perts in the best sense of the word. Perhaps 
selection from a panel of experts nominated by 
the Southern Economic Association or the 
Southern Section of the Social Science Research 
Council would enhance public confidence in 
the validity of their recommendations. 

The experts might well lay out two or three 
logical ways of tackling the region’s economic 
and social problems. The statement should be 
clear, objective, persuasive and brief enough for 
the newspapers of the South and of the nation 
to bring it to the attention of their readers. 
After time for reflection, a larger and more 
representative conference might be called by 
the governors to consider the recommendations 
and to reach an agreement upon a program of 
rehabilitation which the people of the South 
would be prepared to support. 

A moderate and constructive program stands 
a good chance of receiving national support. 
There is little doubt about the availability 
within reason of Federal funds for constructive 
measures. Recent developments in the Federal 

(Continued on page 238) 
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MIDWEST REGIONAL ASSEMBLY COMPLETES 
INTERSTATE LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Middlewestern legislatures will receive Assembly recommendations 


ction taken by state legislators and 
A administrative officials attending the 
Council of State Government’s Midwest 
Regional Assembly in Chicago, November 21 
and 22, indicates that the middlewestern states 
comprising Districts 5 and 7 of the Council of 
State Governments will include a program of 
interstate codperation on four major problems 
in their 1939 legislative session. High-lights of 
the Assembly included the drafting of detailed 
provisions of the proposed uniform regulations 
for Lake Michigan commercial fisheries; the 
approval of an anti-pollution compact for the 
Ohio River and its tributaries by the Interstate 
Commission on the Ohio River Basin; and the 
adoption of a resolution recommending Jan- 
uary 1 as a uniform date for the assessment of 
personal property in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan and Wisconsin. 

In the morning session of the first day of the 
Conference, three committees devoted atten- 
tion to: (1) pollution problems of the Ohio 
River Basin; (2) interstate problems affecting 
the assessment and collection of taxes; and (3) 
regulations for the conservation of Lake Mich- 
igan’s rapidly dwindling supply of fish. 

In the afternoon session, members of the As- 
sembly heard Raymond Leslie Buell, President 
of the Foreign Policy Association, discuss “In- 
terstate Trade Barriers.” 


Origins of trade barriers 


Mr. Buell stated that the development of the 
tendency to cut down competition within the 
states is the result of the decline of national in- 
come, unwillingness of enterprisers to make the 
immediate sacrifices necessary to recharge the 
economy as a whole, and a reaction against at- 
tempts to solve all problems by centralization. 
At the conclusion of his discussion of this prob- 
lem, Mr. Buell pointed to these possible solu- 
tions of the interstate trade barrier problem: 


Congress has power under the Constitution to 
enact legislation imposing uniform rules upon 
the states with respect to the regulation of in- 
terstate commerce; with the development of 
better understanding of interstate economic 
problems, however, compacts and agreements 
among the states offer a more satisfactory 
method of solution. 

Following further discussion on the causes 
and results of interstate trade barriers, the As- 
sembly endorsed a resolution opposing such 
legislation as contrary to the best interests of 
the several states and of the nation as a whole. 


Dinner speakers 

At the dinner meeting Hon. Henry W. Toll, 
former Executive Director of the Council of 
State Governments, discussed the expanding 
role which the Council of State Governments 
may be expected to assume in the field of gov- 
ernment in the future. A delegate from each of 
the states represented at the Conference spoke 
informally concerning the interstate interests 
and activities of his state. These speakers were: 
Senator James O. Monroe, Illinois; Hon. Frank 
Finney, Indiana; Senator A. E. Augustine, 
Iowa; Senator Raimon G. Walters, Kansas; Mr. 
Virgil P. Lynch, Kentucky; Senator Miles M. 
Callaghan, Michigan; Hon. Alfred A. Benesch, 
Ohio; Senator Andrew J. Graves, Tennessee; 
Mr. Phillip Tocker, Texas; Hon. Theodore 
Dammann, Wisconsin. 

The general session of the Assembly held the 
next morning discussed interstate aspects of 
marriage laws, highway safety, and liquor 
regulation and control. 

The final session of the Conference was held 
during the afternoon at the offices of the Coun- 
cil of State Governments. At this time the As- 
sembly received reports of the Special Commit- 
tee on Lake Michigan Fisheries, the Regional 

(Continued on page 237) 
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EASTERN STATES CHART ACTION ON LIQUOR 
CONTROL AND CONSERVATION 


Interstate liquor control and marine fisheries compacts 
proposed by conference groups 


plicated problems of interstate liquor 

control was recommended to the North- 
eastern Codperation Commissions by the legis- 
lative and administrative officials of eight states 
which met in New York City November 18, at 
the call of the New York Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Interstate Codperation. This rec- 
ommendation proposed that an interstate com- 
pact be used to discourage discriminatory 
legislation, to diminish overlapping taxation, 
and to unify the liquor control laws of the com- 
pacting states. A drafting committee is now at 
work preparing the preliminary compact. The 
Conference also endorsed the Federal Alcohol 
Administration’s advertising regulations as 
minimum standards to apply to intrastate ad- 
vertising; urged the adoption of a uniform ex- 
tension of credit law in those states not now on 
a cash basis; favored reciprocal liquor regula- 
tions between states; and approved a uniform 
law prohibiting the sale of warehouse receipts 
except under license issued by the state liquor 
administration. Among other resolutions ap- 
proved were the following: 


\" UNUSUAL suggestion for solving com- 


‘Resolutions adopted 


RESOLVED that this conference recom- 
mends a study of the interstate compact as a 
means of securing greater uniformity in 
methods and levels of taxation and as a way of 
preventing the raising of interstate barriers in 
the liquor field and recommends such a study 
to the Commissions on Interstate Cooperation 
in this region. 

RESOLVED that this conference call a meet- 
ing of representatives from the state liquor 
authorities, state tax units, and state Commis- 
sions on Interstate Codperation in this area, to 
be held at the time of the Fourth General As- 
sembly of the Council of State Governments in 


Washington, January 1939, for the purpose of 
drafting and approving specific reciprocal and 
uniform laws and an interstate compact cover- 
ing various problems of liquor control consid- 
ered at this conference in order to recommend 
them to the various state legislatures for enact- 
ment in the 1939 legislative sessions. 

RESOLVED that in order to aid states in the 
enforcement of their laws, that the statutes or 
the regulations issued under the statutes of each 
state should require licensees to respect the laws 
of adjoining states in order to prevent boot- 
legging into dry, monopoly or license states. 
To this end, state laws and the regulations con- 
trolling out-of-state shipments should prohibit 
any licensee from transporting or importing any 
intoxicating liquor or from delivering said 
liquor for the transportation or importation into 
any state for use therein in violation of the laws 
thereof. 


Conservation of marine fisheries 


No respecters of state lines, the fish of our 
Atlantic Seaboard would have been pleasantly 
surprised if they could have heard the plans 
which were discussed for their conservation at 
the Eastern States Conservation Conference, 
New York City, November 19. Codperation 
Commissioners and conservation officials from 
Maine to Florida met with representatives of 
the United States Bureau of Fisheries to hear 
reports on the successful outcome of last year’s 
meeting and to chart a course of action aimed 
at conserving our diminishing marine fisheries. 
Particularly encouraging to those who had come 
to discuss methods for the preservation of marine 
fisheries were the reports of H. J. Burlington of 
New Jersey and Justin T. Mahoney of New 
York on the success of the uniform shad regula- 
tions for the Hudson River, which were recently 

(Continued on page 237) 
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STATE LEGISLATURES: THE PROVING-GROUNDS 
OF AMERICAN STATESMANSHIP 


The path to national eminence leads through state legislatures 


By JOHN BROWN MASON 
Department of Social Science, Fresno State College 


are the proving-grounds of American 
statesmanship. Federal officials of all de- 
grees—Senators, Representatives, Cabinet mem- 
bers, Supreme Court Justices, Presidents—have 
often learned their first lessons in politics and 
statecraft as legislators in Albany, Indianapolis, 
Richmond, Sacramento, and other state capitals. 
The step from state to Federal office is a long 
one and only a small proportion of the 7500 
state legislators elected during each biennium 
ever get to Washington. During the last ten 
years, however, more than one-third of the 
membership of the United States Congress was 
made up of former members of state assemblies. 
Those members of Congress who received 
parliamentary experience in state legislatures 
have fared well as federal legislators. The new 
Congressman who comes to Washington with 
legislative training behind him instead of ahead 
of him has an important advantage over the 
inexperienced Congressional newcomer. 
Congressman Robert Luce who had served 
nine years in the General Court of Massachu- 
setts before he entered on sixteen years of service 
in Congress insists that experience in a state 
legislature should precede election to Congress. 


T= legislatures of the forty-eight states 


Value of experience 


The value of state legislative experience is 
reflected in the fact that more than seventy-five 
per cent of the Speakers of the National House 
of Representatives from 1789 to the present time 
came to Congress after serving in state or colo- 
nial legislatures. This list includes such political 
notables as Jonathan Trumbull, Henry Clay, 
James K. Polk, James G. Blaine, Thomas B. 
Reed, Champ Clark, Nicholas Longworth, 


John N. Garner and William B. Bankhead. But 
a position in Congress is not the highest office 
to which state legislators may legitimately aspire 
if past experience in this respect gives an accu- 
rate indication of the future. Since the begin- 
ning of our government under the Constitution, 
many members of President’s cabinets have been 
men with experience as state or colonial legis- 
lators. Nearly one-half of the justices who have 
served on the United States Supreme Court 
during the same period had previously sat in 
state legislative chambers. 


In the Cabinet 


Since 1789, one hundred and twenty-five for- 
mer state legislators have been selected for posi- 
tions in the cabinets of thirty-two presidents. 
Of these the Department of Justice has claimed 
twenty-one members; the State, Treasury, War 
and Post Office Departments have each had 
seventeen. Nineteen former state legislators 
have been heads of the Navy Department, and 
of the remaining twenty, ten have been Secre- 
taries of the Interior, four have directed the 
Department of Agriculture, the former Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor has had the serv- 
ices of one, and the Department of Commerce 
one in addition to the present incumbent, 
Daniel C. Roper. 

It seems indeed a wide jump from state legis- 
lator to Secretary of State but the list of seven- 
teen men who have made the hurdle begins 
with Thomas Jefferson and ends with Cordell 
Hull. Among them we also find John Marshall, 
James Madison, James Monroe, John Quincy 
Adams, Henry Clay, William H. Seward, and, 
more recently, Bainbridge Colby. 

(Continued on page 239) 
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(1789-1938) 


STATE LEGISLATORS WHO BECAME CABINET MEMBERS 


Name Official Position State or Colonial Name Official Position State or 
Thomas Jefferson........| Secy. of State Virginia Reverdy Johnson......... Dept. of Justice Maryland 
Timothy Pickering....... Secy. of State Massachusetts || Caleb Cushing........... Dept. of Justice Massachusetts 
John Marshall........... Secy. of State Virginia Edward Bates............ Dept. of Justice Missouri 
James Madison........... Secy. of State Virginia pO Pee Dept. of Justice Kentucky 
James Monroe...........| Secy. of State Virginia Ebenezer Rockwood Hoar.| Dept. of Justice Massachusetts 
John Quincy Adams...... Secy. of State Massachusetts | Charles Devens........... Dept. of Justice Massachusetts 
Secy. of State Kentucky Joseph McKenna......... Dept. of Justice California 
Martin Van Buren........ “Secy. of State New York John W. Griggs.......... Dept. of Justice New Jersey 
Edward Livingston... . Secy. of State Louisian Harry Micajah Daugherty.| Dept. of Justice Ohio 
“James Buchanan......... Secy. of State Pennsylvania Samuel Osgood........... Postmaster General | Massachusetts 
John Middleton Clayton..| Secy. of State Delaware Gideon Granger.......... Postmaster General | Connecticut 
William Henry Sew Seward. . Secy. of State "New York William Taylor Barry..... Postmaster General | Kentucky 
Hamilton Fish........... Secy. of State New York John Milton Niles........ Postmaster General | Connecticut 
| James Gillespie Blaine... Secy. of State Maine Francis Granger.......... Postmaster General | New York 
| Richard — Secy. of State Massachusetts | Charles Anderson Wickliffe} Postmaster General | Kentucky 
| Bainbridge a PR Secy. of State New York Jacob Collamer........... Postmaster General | Vermont 
Cordell Hull Secy. of State Tennessee Nathan Kelsey Hall.......| Postmaster General | New York 
“Alexander Hamilton. ..... Secy. of the Treasury New Y ork Aaron Venable Brown....| Postmaster General | Tennessee 
Albert Gallatin........... Secy. of the Treasury Pennsylvania William Dennison........ Postmaster General | Ohio 
} William Harris Crawford. _Secy. of the Treasury "Georgia Alexander William Randall) Postmaster General | Wisconsin 
“Levi Woodbury. . -++++++-| Secy. of the Treasury} New Hampshire) John A. J. Creswell....... Postmaster General | Maryland 
William Morris Meredith. Secy. of ‘the Treasury Pennsylvania Timothy Otis Howe rer Postmaster General | Maine 
“Thomas Corwin.......... “Secy. of the Treasury| Ohio William Freeman Vilas. ..| Postmaster General | Wisconsin 
James Guthrie Beey. of the Treasury| Kentucky George von L. Meyer..... Postmaster General | Massachusetts 
_Philip Francis Thomas. . . Secy. of the Treasury Maryland | Harry Steward New....... Postmaster General | Indiana 
“John Adams Dix.. of the Treasury New York | James A. Postmaster General | New York 
“William Pitt Fessenden... ‘Secy. of the Treasury) Maine eee Dept. of the Navy Maryland 
George Sewall Boutwell. .. Secy. of the ’ Treasury| } Massachusetts Benj. W. Crowninshield ..| Dept. of the Navy Massachusetts 
Benjamin Helm Bristow. . Secy. of the Treasury] Kentucky Smith Thompson........| Dept. of the Navy New York 
Lot! t Myrick Morrill etait Secy. of the Treasury] | _Maine Samuel Lewis Southard. .| Dept. of the Navy New Jersey 
Charles James a Secy. of the Treasury] New York John Branch............. Dept. of the Navy _| North Carolina 
John Griffin Carlisle. . Secy. of the Treasury “Kentucky Mahlon Dickerson........ Dept. of the Navy New Jersey 
Carter SS er _Secy. of the Treasury Virginia George Edmond Badger...| Dept. of the Navy North Carolina 
“Ogden L. Mills. .......... Secy. of the Treasury] New York Thomas Walker Gilmer...| Dept. of the Navy _| Virginia 
James McHenry ir dkie'a ath allie Secy. of War Maryland John Young Mason....... Dept. of the Navy Virginia 
‘Samuel | 0 Pee Secy. of War Massachusetts | William A. Graham...... Dept. of the Navy North Carolina 
William: _Secy. of War Massachusetts | John Pendleton Kennedy.| Dept. of the Navy Maryland 
“John Caldwell Calhoun. . .| Secy. of War South Carolina | Isaac Toucey............. Dept. of the Navy Connecticut 
_James Barbour. ee ee _Secy. of War Virginia Gideon Welles............ Dept. of the Navy Connecticut 
_Peter E Buell | Porter ane ones Secy. of War New York Richard W. Thompson...| Dept. of the Navy Indiana 
_Lewis C Cass Es Secy. of War Ohio a Dept. of the Navy West Virginia 
Secy. of War Tennessee | William Eaton Chandler..| Dept. of the Navy | New Hampshire 
“John Canfield Spencer....| Secy. of War “New York Benjamin Franklin Tracy.| Dept. of the Navy | New York 
William Wilkins Ree _Secy. of War Pennsylvania John Davis Long......... Dept. of the Navy Massachusetts 
George \ w. Crawford. coe -| Bere: of War Georgia Edwin Denby............. Dept. of the Navy Michigan 
_Charles *s Magill Conrad. . Secy. of War Louisiana Alexander H. H. Stewart..| Dept. of the Interior| Virginia 
John Buchanan Floyd... _Secy. of War Virginia Robert McClelland....... Dept. of the Interior! Michigan 
_William Worth —* “Seey. of W ar Iowa Caleb Blood § Smith....... Dept. of the Interior| Indiana 
_George w. McCrary. .+| Secy. of W ar Iowa John Palmer Ushur......| Dept. of the Interior) Indiana 
Redfield Proctor.......... Secy. of War Vermont Orville Hickman Browning; Dept. of the Interior} Illinois 
Stephen Benton Elkins... _Seey. of War “New 3 Mexico | Jacob Dolson Cox......... Dept. of the Interior} Ohio 
Levi Lincoln.............. Dept. of Justice "Massachusetts Columbus Delano........ Dept. of the Interior| Ohio 
_John n Breckenridge. . Dept. of Justice _Virginia | Samuel Jordan Kirkwood.| Dept. of the Interior! Iowa 
Ceasar Augustus Rodney. _Dept. of Justice Delaware | Lucius Quintus C. Lamar.| Dept. of the Interior} Georgia 
William n Pinkney aaa Dept. of Justice Maryland James Rudolph Garfield. .| Dept. of the Interior) Ohio 
William: . are _Dept. of Justice _Virginia Norman Jay Colman... Dept. of Agriculture | Missouri 
John MacPherson Berrien _Dept. of Justice Georgia Jeremiah McLain Rusk...| Dept. of Agriculture | Wisconsin 
“Roger Brooke T aney...... _Dept. of Justice Maryland Julius Sterling Morton. ..| Dept. of Agriculture | Nebraska 
Benjamin F. Butler.. Dept. of Justice New York James Dept. of Agriculture | Iowa 
Felix Grundy... Dept. of Justice Kentucky Charles Nagel. ........... Dept. of Commerce 
John Jordan Crittenden. a) Dept. of Justice Kentucky and Labor Missouri 
“Hugh Swinton Legarre. i | Dept. of Justice “South Carolina Joshua Willis Alexander. .| Dept. of Commerce | Missouri 
Nathan Clifford.......... Dept. of Justice “Maine Daniel C. Roper.......... Dept. of Commerce | South Carolina 
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GOVERNORS 


Post-mortem and pre-nascent survey 


such climactic heights, to be followed 

by so lethargic a calm as elections in 
the United States. On the stage front, candi- 
dates and their proponents whip up political 
fervor for many weeks previous to the voting 
day. Then political rallies suddenly cease. Con- 
stituents find their favor no longer courted. 
A few late returns trickle in from outlying 
voting districts, only to find their way into the 
foot-corners of newspaper editions. 

Back of the scenes, however, lie spectacles 
unseen by the average voter. These display the 
frustrated aspirations, the loss of opportunity 
to implement objectives, and, frequently, the 
sudden halt of anticipated lines of career de- 
velopment, for those rejected by the electorate. 
Or, more pleasant to contemplate, they depict 
the open road to possible achievement and 
success for those who stand victorious. 


Nee in the democratic process reaches 


Gubernatorial turnover 


Few governmental offices offer as much 
promise to those striving for political promi- 
nence and statesmanlike opportunities, as does 
a governorship. It is here that a man with pur- 
pose, ability, personality, and political acute- 
ness, may mold the immediate future of his 
political terrain. Hence, it is of particular inter- 
est to check the results of gubernatorial races 
in order to examine what changes have oc- 
curred in this arena. 

Scanning the nation as a whole, it becomes 
evident that the Republican resurgence ex- 
ceeded the predictions of most commentators, 
your editor among them. The Grand Old 
Party, which formerly occupied six state Execu- 
tive Offices, will control eighteen in 1939. Like- 
wise, as a result of the elections, a political re- 
alignment will occur in 1939 sessions of a num- 
ber of state legislatures. As for the Democrats, 
although they have lost twelve governorships 


to the Republicans, they have recaptured three 
—in Maryland, California, and North Dakota 
—and next January will hold thirty. 

Regionally, the states on the whole have re- 
verted to type. New England, where Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island had 
swung to the Democratic fold, now shows it- 
self to be Republican as a unit. The South re- 
mains its solid Democratic self. The middle- 
west farm areas have apparently renounced 
their temporary adherence to the Democratic 
party. In the West we find that Oregon, Idaho, 
Wyoming, and Colorado, the northern group, 
have reverted to the Republican party; whereas 
California, for many, many years Republican, 
now goes Democratic. 


According to Hoyle 


That there is anything drastically unusual 
about the returns is to be questioned. Since 
1870, every mid-term election except that of 
1934 has seen a resurgence of the minority 
party. Nor was there anything striking about 
the issues. Republican gubernatorial candi- 
dates generally criticized the methods rather 
than the objectives of the New Deal, and 
levelled their attacks on certain phases of it, 
such as the mounting debt, the relief program, 
the attempted judicial reorganization, and the 
“purge.” Local issues played predominant 
roles, and the differences of state personalities 
and their objectives were brought to a cynosure. 


Fitful, rather than wishful, thinking under- 
lay the inadvertent error which appeared in 
the November issue of State GoveRNMENT. 
Vermont’s staunch Republican incumbent and 
re-elected gubernatorial candidate, Governor 
George D. Aiken, was listed on the Guberna- 
torial Sweepstakes’ Table as a Democrat, while 
Democratic candidate Fred C. Martin was 
tagged a Republican. 
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48 STATES 


(See article on opposite page) 


GOVERNORS AND GOVERNORS-ELECT OF THE 


State 


1938 Governors 


1939 Governors 


Party of 1989 Governors 
talics indicate change 


(*Indicates no election) of party) January, 
OO ee Bibb Graves (D.) Frank M. Dixon Democrat 1943 
bad Rawleigh C. Stanford (D.) | Robert T. Jones Democrat 1941 
Carl E. Bailey (D.) Carl E. Bailey Democrat 1941 
Peo Frank F. Merriam (R.) Culbert L. Olson Democrat 1943 
Teller Ammons (D.) Ralph W. Carr Republican 1941 
“Connecticut.............. Wilbur L. Cross (D.) Raymond E. Baldwin Republican 1941 
“Delaware Richard C. McMullen (D.) | Richard C. McMullen* Democrat 1941 
Fred P. Cone (D.) Fred P. Cone* Democrat 1941 
Eurith D. Rivers (D.) Eurith D. Rivers Democrat 1941 
taal “Barzilla W. Clark (D.) C. A. Bottolfsen Republican 1941 
“Illinois rere Henry Horner (D.) Henry Horner* Democrat 1941 
M. Clifford Townsend (D.) | M. Clifford Townsend * Democrat 1941 
“Towa OT RT Nelson G. Kraschel (D.) Geo. A. Wilson Republican 1941 
Kansas. pap “Walter A. Huxman (D.) Payne Ratner Republican 1941 
“Kentucky “Albert B. Chandler (D.) Albert B. Chandler* Democrat (1) 
Louisiana Tere cep: Richard W. Leche (D.) Richard W. Leche* Democrat (2) 
“Maine. "Lewis O. Barrows (R.) Lewis O. Barrows Republican 1941 
“Harry W. Nice (R.) Herbert R. O’Conor Democrat 1943 
“Massachusetts ee Charles | F. Hurley (D.) Leverett Saltonstall Republican 1941 
Michigan “Frank Murphy (D.) Frank D. Fitzgerald Republican 1941 
| Minnesota................ Elmer A. Benson (F.L.) Harold E. Stassen Republican 1941 
Mississippi................ “Hugh L. White (D.) Hugh L. White* Democrat 1940 
‘Lioyd C. Stark (D.) Lloyd C. Stark* Democrat 1941 
“Roy E. Ayers (D.) Roy E. Ayers* Democrat 1941 
“Nebraska “Robert L. Cochran (D.) Robert L. Cochran Democrat 1941 
Kirman, Sr. (D.) E. P. Carville Democrat 1943 
“New Hampshire........... Francis P. Murphy (R.) Francis P. Murphy Republican 1941 
"New Jersey Harry Moore (D.) A. Harry Moore* Democrat 1941 
"New Mexico eT “Clyde Tingley (D.) John E. Miles Democrat 1941 
“New York ‘Herbert H. Lehman (D.) Herbert H. Lehman Democrat 1943 
“North Carolina... “Clyde R. Hoey (D.) Clyde R. Hoey* Democrat 1941 
North Dakota............. “William Langer (Ind.) John Moses Democrat 1941 
“Ohio......................] Martin L. Davey (D.) John W. Bricker Republican 1941 
Ernest W. Marland (D.) Leon C. Phillips Democrat 1943 
“Oregon ‘Charles H. Martin (D.) Charles A. Sprague Republican 1943 
‘Pennsylvania............. ‘George H. Earle (D.) Arthur H. James Republican 1943 
Rhode Island... ..........] Rovert E. Quinn (D.) William H. Vanderbilt Republican 1941 
South Carolina _..] Olin D. Johnston (D.) Burnett R. Maybank Democrat 1943 
‘South Dakota... “Leslie Jensen (R.) Harlan J. Bushfield Republican 1941 
Tennessee EIS Gordon Browning (D.) Prentice Cooper Democrat 1941 
James V. Allred (D.) W. Lee O’ Daniel Democrat 1941 
Henry H. Blood (D.) Henry H. Blood* Democrat 1941 
Vermont "George D. Aiken (R.) George D. Aiken Republican 1941 
James H. Price (D.) James H. Price* Democrat 1942 
_Washington “Clarence D. Martin (D.) “Clarence D. Martin* Democrat 1941 
West Virginia............. “Homer A. Holt (D.) Homer A. Holt* Democrat (3) 
‘Philip F. LaFollette (Prog.)| Julius P. Heil Republican 1941 
Leslie A. Miller (D.) Nels Smith Republican 1943 


1. December, 1939 
2. May, 1940 
38. March 4, 1941 
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INTERSTATE TARIFFS DAM NATIONAL PROSPERITY 


Personally, I am convinced that it is wide of the 
truth, and my view is backed up by official 
statements of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The one clear fact which has 
emerged from this issue, however, is that one 
American business is being handicapped for 
the supposed benefit of another. 

I submit that legislation of this sort is wrong 
in principle, and that it has no place in our 
country. I firmly believe that the progressive- 
ness of American business is attributable at once 
to the fact that it has never been allowed to take 
the comfortable attitude that the government 
would insure immunity from competition. 

The great dairy states which have sought to 
protect their dairy industries by restricting the 
sale of oleomargarine have seen the same tech- 
nique used to keep their fluid milk out of east- 
ern markets. Those eastern states which have 
protected their milk producers have seen their 
insurance companies hampered by discrimina- 
tory taxes against out-of-state corporations. The 
great corn-producing states, homes of the port- 
of-entry laws, have suffered because of the fact 
that feed-labeling laws are so diverse that the 
sale of corn is greatly restricted. In every state 
those who are hurt are making the fact known. 


Border boycotts 


A further consequence of this type of legisla- 
tion is most unpleasant to contemplate. These 
laws have not only promoted economic pro- 
vincialism, but they have also promoted ill- 
feeling among our people, resulting in milk 
strikes and consequent violence. While I am 
convinced that a great injustice is being done to 
our cotton farmers by restrictive laws against 
oleomargarine, I cannot approve of the fact 
that boycotts of products of the offending states 
have been attempted. I also object to the border 
warfare which the licensing of motor vehicles 
has provoked, and to the fights between states 
incited by efforts to protect local liquor indus- 
tries. It is little short of shameful when the 


(Continued from page 224) 


legislatures of two states fight back and forth 
because one of those states has discriminated 
against the building contractors of the other. 

The existence of these many laws on our 
statute books, laws which stand as monuments 
to our shortsightedness as well as to our good 
intentions, makes it imperative that we state 
clearly the principles upon which our past pros- 
perity has been based. We must not only rec- 
ognize that the free and unhampered Ameri- 
can market has accounted largely for our 
greatness, but we must be constantly on guard 
lest that market be destroyed by the insidious 
growth of laws which chip away at the foun- 
dations of this structure. In granting aid to 
our distressed industries we must recognize 
that their prosperity does not of necessity mean 
well-being for people at large. 


Taxation problems 


I am convinced that we should be more care- 
ful than we have been in the past to appeal to 
just principles of taxation. In the period of 
the early development of our railroads, char- 
ters often provided that the railroads must 
guarantee the profits of canal companies, which 
stood to suffer from the newer and better means 
of transportation. But soon the people de- 
manded the repeal of these discriminatory 
provisions. I am confident that people today 
desire the repeal of similar enactments. 

In order to gain the larger ends which free 
commerce entails, I call for the repeal of state 
laws which are avowedly on the books for the 
purpose of sheltering some from the compe- 
tition of their fellow Americans of other states; 
and which invite, therefore, the passage of re- 
criminatory measures. I have recently ap- 


pointed a commission to study this question as 
it affects Texas. It is, furthermore, most en- 
couraging to note that the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture is examining in detail 
those state laws which restrict movements of 
agricultural commodities among the states. 
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STATE GOVERNMENT 


I recommend extensive studies of ways and 
means of bringing about uniformity in these 
regulations which are unquestionably neces- 
sary for the protection of health and safety. Our 
milk inspection laws must exist for the pur- 
pose of protecting the health of our citizens, 
not as sly devices for shutting out competition. 
Our quarantine laws must be made to do their 
work of stopping plant disease and pest in- 
festation, and nothing more. Our motor ve- 
hicle regulations should be more uniform in 
order that traffic may move freely from place 
to place. 

Whether he live in Washington or Florida, 
whether he grow wheat, or oranges, or cotton, 
or onions, a farmer is, after all, an American 
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farmer. No matter where he may work, the 
laboring man is after all an American laboring 
man. It matters not where a business happens 
to be situated; it is after all an American busi- 
ness. 

One American citizen deserves to be treated 
in as good a fashion as any other. But that is 
not all. Every American demands that he be 
given as much consideration as any other. 

It is imperative, therefore, as a matter of 
good citizenship and of good business, that 
we wipe from our statute books this narrow, 
provincial, and stultifying legislation against 
our neighbors, and that we become in fact as 
well as in name, citizens of the United States of 
America. 


UNIFORM STATE BANKING CODES URGED 
Federal official recommends revamping of state banking laws 


uniform provisions for inclusion in all 

state banking codes was given particu- 
lar attention in a recent address to the Indiana 
Banking Conference by Hon. Leo T. Crowley, 
Chairman of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. Concerning this problem Mr. 
Crowley said: “The existing variety of statutory 
requirements creates a disturbing and an un- 
necessary amount of confusion. It likewise 
makes for differences in the competitive status 
of banks of various classes that encourage in- 
dulgence in hazardous practices. There can be 
no justification for continuance of this con- 
fusion since, despite necessary allowances for 
regional differences, not all of the many legal 
provisions covering a single point of bank 
operation can be the optimum provision for 
that point. 


Codes not to be identical 


“I do not suggest that clarification of this 
situation can be accomplished over night. On 
the contrary, it is a project which demands con- 
siderable study. Neither do I wish to give the 
impression that regional differences should be 


TS importance of developing minimum 


ignored and the codes of all states made abso- 
lutely identical. I do believe, however, that 
many of the basic provisions covering the or- 
ganization and operations of state banks are not 
subject to any influence by the location of the 
banks, and that the lot of all state banks and of 
the whole banking system could be materially 
benefited by standardization of these provisions. 
As examples, I cite the factors to be considered 
in chartering new institutions, the regulation 
of absolute and relative capital for beginning 
and going banks, limitations to the acquisition 
of assets of certain types, and directions for the 
disposition of profits. 


Cooperative approach endorsed 


“The development of proper standards is a 
work of sufficient importance to enlist the tal- 
ents of the best theoretical and practical bank- 
ing minds in the country. It is my earnest 
hope that the several states will realize the ad- 
vantages of the step I suggest, that a co 
operative committee of experts will be formed 
to study the situation and to recommend 
corrections, and that on points of basic 

(Continued on page 238) 
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SECRETARIES OF STATE 


November balloting takes toll of veteran public servants 


new faces to the National Association of 

Secretaries of State and continued the 
terms of present members in numerous in- 
stances. Among the secretaries re-elected on 
November 8 were: 


| year this year in 27 states brought 


Hon. C. G. Howell Arkansas 
Hon. John B. Wilson Georgia 
Hon. Frank J. Ryan Kansas 

Hon. E. A. Conway Louisiana 
Hon. Frederic W. Cook Massachusetts 
Hon. Mike Holm Minnesota 
Hon. Harry R. Swanson Nebraska 
Hon. Earl W. Snell Oregon 


Hon. W. P. Blackwell § South Carolina 
Hon. Rawson C. Myrick Vermont 
New names which will soon appear on the 
roster of Secretaries of State include: 
Hon. Harry M. Moore Arizona 
Hon. Sara B. Crawford Connecticut 


Hon. George Curtis Idaho 

Hon. James Tucker Indiana 

Hon. Earl G. Miller Iowa 

Hon. Olive Ringsrud South Dakota 


Hon. Fred R. Zimmerman Wisconsin 

Swept aside by an avalanche of party ballots, 
last year’s President of the National Association, 
Hon. Theodore Dammann, veteran member 
from Wisconsin, and Hon. C. John Satti, Secre- 
tary of State of Connecticut and present Presi- 
dent of the National Association, both met de- 
feat. Mr. Moore replaces Secretary of State 
James H. Kirby in Arizona, Mr. Curtis replaces 
Hon. Ira H. Masters in Idaho, and Mr. Miller 
succeeds Hon. Robert E. O’Brian in lowa. Miss 
Ringsrud in South Dakota, succeeds Hon. 
Goldie Wells, Secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation last year, while at the same time Hon. 
Gladys Pyle, former Secretary of State of South 
Dakota and former Secretary of the National 
Association, was elected to a short term as 
United States Senator. 


Hon. Frank G. Ryan, re-elected Secretary of 
State of Kansas, established something of a 
record there in the recent election. While other 
Republican state candidates were winning by 
majorities of approximately 50,000, Secretary 
Ryan’s count soared to well above 125,000 in 
the final count. Beginning his seventh term, 
Secretary Ryan is topped in point of service 
only by the Hon. Frank Jordan, Secretary of 
State of California, Hon. Frederic W. Cook, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, Hon. Mike Holm, Secretary of State 
of Minnesota, and Hon. W. P. Black- 
well, Secretary of State of South Carolina. 


Safety campaign 

The American Association of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators at its annual meeting in De- 
troit, October 4 to 8, placed four Secretaries of 
State on its executive committee: Hon. Mike 
Holm, Secretary of State of Minnesota was 
elected first vice-president of the Association 
and Hon. Earl Snell, Secretary of State of Ore- 
gon was elected secretary-treasurer. Hon. Les- 
ter Hunt, Secretary of State of Wyoming and 
Hon. E. A. Conway, Secretary of State of 
Louisiana, were elected to two positions on its 
executive committee. 

The need for uniform regulations and in- 
formation was pointed out graphically by Hon. 
Earl Snell who has taken the lead in campaign- 
ing for highway safety legislation. His cam- 
paign in this direction has brought gratifying 
results in reducing the highway toll in Oregon. 
A booklet entitled Creating Safer Communities, 
prepared by the Oregon Department of State in 
cooperation with the National Conservation 
Bureau, is being used this winter in codperation 
with organization councils throughout the state, 
sponsored by Secretary Snell. Features of the 
booklet are diagrams and photographs empha- 
sizing the need for safety education. 
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MIDWEST REGIONAL ASSEMBLY 


(Continued from page 228) 


Committee on Conflicting Taxation, and the 
Interstate Commission on the Ohio River Basin. 
Senator Graass of Wisconsin, reporting for 
the Lake Michigan Fisheries Committee, out- 
lined detailed and specific regulations to govern 
commercial fishing in the waters of Lake Mich- 
igan. The Committee urged that its members 
seck the adoption of these regulations in their 
respective states. It further urged that the Con- 
servation Departments of the states bordering 
on Lake Michigan be given power to devise 
uniform regulations for the administration and 
enforcement of the recommended legislation. 

The report of the Regional Committee on 
Conflicting Taxation was presented by L. B. 
Krueger of the Wisconsin Tax Commission. 
The report recommended the adoption of Jan- 
uary 1 as the uniform date for personal property 
assessments. It also approved the assessment of 
personal property at its total market price, in- 
cluding state and federal taxes. Further study 
of the problems of uniform state gasoline tax 
laws and taxation of commercial shipping on 
Lake Michigan was urged by the Committee. 

The Interstate Commission on the Ohio River 
Basin, guided by Senator James O. Monroe, re- 
ported adoption of a water sanitation compact 
which had been drafted in previous meetings 
by representatives of the Ohio River Valley 
Water Sanitation Compact Commission and the 
Interstate Commission on the Ohio Basin. This 
Compact has been authorized by the United 
States Congress and will be presented to the 
legislatures of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Tennessee, and West Virginia. 
Kentucky, the only other state involved in the 
Compact, does not have a legislative session in 
1939, 

The Assembly adopted a resolution which 
provides for a meeting to be called in December 
to plan legislative action on interstate aspects of 
liquor control. Cooperation Commissioners, 
liquor administrators, and tax officials of 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Michigan 
and Ohio will participate in the conference. 
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given administrative and legislative sanction by 
New Jersey and New York as a result of pre- 
vious conferences. Of especial importance 
was the establishment by the conference of a 
committee of three to carry out its instructions, 
including the drafting of an interstate compact 
for the conservation of marine fisheries. This 
committee, which was appointed by Assembly- 
man Harold C. Ostertag, Chairman of the New 
York Joint Legislative Committee on Interstate 
Cooperation, included: William C. Adams, 
Director, Division of Fish and Game, New York 
State Department of Conservation, Chairman; 
Judge Richard Hartshorne, Chairman of the 
New Jersey Commission on Interstate Coopera- 
tion; and Judge Robert F. Duer, Chairman of 
the Maryland Conservation Commission. 

Instructions to the Committee and a program 
of action are contained in the following resolu- 
tions which were unanimously adopted by the 
administrative and legislative officials of the 
eleven coastal states represented at the con- 
ference: 

RESOLVED that this conference endorses in 
principle the methods of procedure outlined in 
the Plan of Action providing for an interstate 
compact as presented at this conference. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the 
drafts of the proposed compact and the supple- 
mentary federal legislation here outlined be 
further studied by a committee of three with a 
view to perfecting it for enactment by the states 
and by Congress, and that the resultant drafts 
be submitted to each of the conferees and to the 
Committees and Commissions on Interstate 
Cooperation by mail for consideration and sug- 
gestion and if necessary presented for final con- 
sideration at another meeting of this conference. 

RESOLVED that this conference urge the 
immediate passage by Congress of legislation 
giving consent in advance for a compact among 
the Atlantic seaboard states for the preservation 
of the marine fisheries and that each of the con- 
ferees urge the members of their states’ dele- 


(Continued on page 238) 
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AMERICA’S ECONOMIC PROBLEM NO. 1 
(Continued from page 227) 


aid program, particularly the needs element in 
the Public Health apportionment formula, 
forecast wider use of the equalization principle. 
Is there any good reason why the South should 
hesitate to accept Federal assistance? Surely the 
tariff, monopolistic industrial enterprise, and 
Civil War pensions channeled scanty Southern 
resources into other regions long enough to 
justify a self-respecting claim for Federal as- 
sistance as a matter of sound national policy. 
The program must be realistic. If, as seems 
inevitable, it stresses the need of a diversifica- 
tion wide enough to include industry as a vital 
element in regional balance, it must take ac- 
count of the fact that vast aggregates of capital, 
incorporated in fixed plants in other regions, 
represent a national asset that cannot wisely be 
impaired by artificial duplication elsewhere. 
It would be well for Southern states and cities 
to rule out subsidies as a method of luring indus- 
tries southward. Such measures soon invite 
retaliation which eventually causes losses to all 
the parties concerned—not least the courted 
industries. Public opinion turns against them 


when it realizes that they are not bearing their 
fair share of the public burdens. 

Would it not be much better for the South to 
compete by making its cities good places in 
which to live—good for management and good 
for labor? Now would appear to be the time to 
plan ahead; and city planning and zoning are 
far cheaper and more effective before than after 
uncontrolled industrial development has laid 
its blight on the urban scene. Industry and 
slums are not synonymous. Industry can con- 
tribute to the amenities of urban living. Is it 
too much to hope that the people of the South 
with their love for the soil, for space and pri- 
vacy, and the dignity of the individual will 
deliberately plan their cities against bigness? 
Why not plan their industrial development in 
such a way as to build for themselves many 
moderately sized and thriving cities where their 
people can live graciously and keep their feel 
for the land and its virtues? If the South’s com- 
petition for industries can take this form, no 
other region can complain and the nation as a 
whole will be the gainer. 


UNIFORM BANKING CODES 
(Continued from page 235) 


importance at least, some degree of uniformity 
can be obtained.” 

This statement indicates a recognition of 
the importance of the work which the Ostertag 
Committee and the New York office of the 
Council of State Governments are carrying on 
in conjunction with the National Association of 
Bank Superintendents and Legislative Banking 
Committees. Chairman Crowley also recom- 
mends to other states the methods which have 
been so largely responsible for the progress 
which has been made in the New York district. 
The importance of the problems involved has 
led to the creation of an official committee of the 
American Bankers’ Association to study the 
question. 


STATES CHART ACTION 
(Continued from page 237) 


gations to Congress to support such legislation. 

3. RESOLVED that this conference urge 
upon Congress the enactment of legislation pro- 
hibiting the shipment in interstate commerce 
from any state of fish caught in violation of 
the laws thereof. 

4. RESOLVED that this conference urge the 
Atlantic seaboard states to adopt, for the regula- 
tion of their shad fisheries, regulations similar 
to those of New York State in the Hudson 
River including especially: (1) the protection 
of spawning areas; and (2) an escapement 
period of two full days a week. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the 
conferees seek the enactment of such regula- 
tions in their respective states. 
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STATE LEGISLATURES: THE PROVING-GROUNDS 


OF AMERICAN STATESMANSHIP 
(Continued from page 230) 


Among the Secretaries of the Treasury who 
rose from state legislatures were Alexander 
Hamilton, Albert Gallatin and, in our time— 
Carter Glass and the late Ogden Mills. 
Although Ogden Mills once asserted that the 
state legislature “no longer furnishes a real step- 
ping stone to larger and more responsible posi- 
tions in public life,” his own career contra- 
dicted this statement. His noteworthy service 
in the New York Senate was an important 
stepping stone to the national House of Repre- 
sentatives and thence to a Cabinet position. 

State legislatures nurtured seventeen Secre- 
taries of War. Notable among them, but for 
different reasons, were John C. Calhoun and 
William W. Belknap. Among Attorneys 
General with the same background the names 
of John Breckenridge, William Pinkney, and 
Roger B. Taney stand out. 

Of the eighty-one justices who have been 
appointed to the United States Supreme Court 
since the adoption of the Constitution, thirty- 
seven received early training in public affairs as 
members of state or colonial legislative bodies. 
The lives of ten Chief Justices have covered this 
span of history, and of these, five had had ex- 
perience in making laws in state and colonial 
assemblies. In view of proposals to enlarge the 
Supreme Court, it is interesting to note that 
within recent years the proportion of Supreme 
Court justices who have had experience in state 
lawmaking has declined sharply. Prior to the 
Civil War two-thirds of the justices had had 
such experience, among them three Chief Jus- 
tices. At present Mr. Justice Sutherland and 
Mr. Justice Reed are the only members of the 
Court with a background of state law-making. 

Men who reach high executive and judicial 
positions are constantly required to administer 
and interpret laws passed by legislatures. Often 
this may involve a determination of the intent 
of the legislature. Consequently, it would ap- 
pear that cabinet members and even august 
judges might profit from experience gained 


in the legislative assemblies of our 48 states. 

The table on page 231 lists cabinet members 
who came up through state legislatures to na- 
tional eminence. Below are listed Supreme 
Court Justices with the names of the state or 
colonial legislatures in which they served: 
(Chief Justices’ names are in bold face type) 

John Rutledge, South Carolina 

John Blair, Virginia 

James Iredell, North Carolina 

Thomas Johnson, Maryland 

Samuel Chase, Maryland 

Oliver Ellsworth, Connecticut 

Bushrod Washington, Virginia 

Alfred Moore, North Carolina 

John Marshall, Virginia 

William Johnson, South Carolina 

Joseph Story, Massachusetts 

Smith Thompson, New York 

Robert Trimble, Kentucky 

james M. Wayne, Georgia 

Roger B. Taney, Maryland 

Philip P. Barbour, Virginia 

John McKinley, Alabama 

Peter V. Daniel, Virginia 

Levi Woodbury, New Hampshire 

Benjamin R. Curtis, Massachusetts 

John A. Campbell, Alabama 

Nathan Clifford, Maine 

Noah H. Swayne, Ohio 

David Davis, Illinois 

Stephen J. Field, California 

Ward Hunt, New York 

Morrison R. Waite, Ohio 

William B. Woods, Georgia 

Stanley Matthews, Ohio 

Lucius Q. C, Lamar, Mississippi 

Howell E. Jackson, Tennessee 

Edward D. White, Louisiana 

Joseph McKenna, California 

Willis Van Devanter, Wyoming 

Joseph R. Lamar, Georgia 

George Sutherland, Utah 

Stanley F. Reed, Kentucky 
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THE LEGISLATORS’ REFERENCE SHELF 


The theory and practice of the sales tax reviewed 


Retail Sales Taxation. Neil H. Jacoby. Com- 
merce Clearing House, Chicago, Illinois. 1938. 
370 pages. Tables, bibliography, and index. 


$3.50. 


The state sales tax, adopted as a depression 
revenue-raiser, has apparently become a _ per- 
manent fixture in many state tax systems. 
Economists who propound learnedly and chalk 
endless figures to substantiate theories say: “It 
controverts both of the accepted principles of 
taxation—ability to pay and benefits received.” 
Lawmakers, with curt dismissal of these argu- 
ments, point to the treasurers’ vaults and reply: 
“It produces the needed revenue.” And while 
this verbal struggle has been waged, the sales 
tax has been steadily extending its tentacles, 
until it now encompasses twenty-three states. 
It has relegated all but the gasoline tax to sec- 
ondary positions in revenue yields, and in most 
of the states where it is levied looms forth as 
the chief producer. For 1937, it brought in 
$470,000,000, or 1.27 per cent of the income of 
the residents of these states, and 27.4 per cent of 
the total tax receipts. 


Sales tax regressive 


Revenue yield is an important consideration 
in a day of expanding governmental activity 
and enlarging numbers on the debit side of 
state ledgers. But there is another telling factor. 
It is the taxpayers. When a tax, as regressive 
as any yet adopted, finds its way into the inner 
circles of laws passed, the lower income group 
and the unemployed sooner or later may raise 
their voices in organized complaint. Such spec- 
ulation, however, is meaningless without a 
basis of fact. It is here that Neil H. Jacoby’s 
Retail Sales Tax takes on an important role. 

Mr. Jacoby is not so concerned with immedi- 
ate revenue; he has focused his critical eye on 
principles. He admits that “the place of retail 


sales taxes in a fiscal system obviously depends 
upon personal judgments as to the proper 
objectives of fiscal policy.” For himself, he 
accepts the premise that progressive personal 
taxation of income and wealth on a wide scale 
will best help to reduce the inequality of in- 
come and increase economic stability. 

Examining the retail sales tax as now ap- 
plied, he probes exhaustively into the avail- 
able facts from the consumers’ viewpoint and 
from that of tax policy. He delves into the 
history of the retail sales tax, analyzes evasions, 
touches on the recent growth of the “use” 
tax. He surveys present methods of costs and 
actual administrative organizations. All in all, 
he offers as complete a treatment of the sub- 
ject as is available anywhere. And thus, on 
the basis of his experience in tax research and 
administration, does he evaluate it: 

“These taxes neither tax ‘ability’ to pay, for 
even the destitute recipient of relief must pay 
them; nor do they measure benefits to con- 
sumers. Preceding discussion indicates that 
their regressive operation directly tends to mag- 
nify instead of to lessen inequality in personal 
income. By causing shifts in production, and 
hence unemployment, particularly when im- 
posed during a time of falling business, they 
have a repressive effect on business. State sales 
taxes entail additional avoidance through alter- 
ations in channels of trade. Finally, from the 
standpoint of efficiency there is no clear case 
that they are superior to personal income taxes, 
if one takes into account costs imposed upon 
retailers and consumers, and assumes that sales 
and income taxes, producing the same revenues, 
are administered with uniform standards. In 
short, judged by any one of the three tests of 
taxes previously mentioned, retail sales taxes 
do not reveal any important advantages suf- 
ficient to overcome their inequitable appor- 
tionment of the tax burden.” 
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